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ALLAH, ALLAH, ACHBAR ! 

One of the most important pictures at the exhibition of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Art Association for the spring of 1879, and now 
at the gallery of Sherk Brothers, 435 Fulton Street, in that city, 
was the large work by Mr. F. A. Bridgman, called " Allah, Allah, 
Achbar ! " an exquisite reproduction of which has been made for 
us. The engraver has expressed with his art almost as much as 
the painter, and both the original and the copy are gems of the 
burin and the brush. Seldom does a woodcut so faithfully reflect 
the sentiment of a painting ; deal so delicately and artistically 
with light and shade ; combine strength with softness, and even 
suggest color. The original is a large canvas, valued at $2,000, 
glowing with color, wonderful in its perspective, and painted with 
masterly technique. The rich old Daghistan prayer-rug on 
which the venerable Arab stands, is of a superb pattern, with a 
light border ; the red slippers which have been put from his feet 
while he worships in the holy mosque, add to the brilliancy of the 
color ; the brown straw matting partially covering the pure white 
marble floor, is truthfully rendered, and as the eye wanders from 
the dull red marble pillar in the foreground, to the dark green 
column and beyond, it loses itself in the soft illumination of the 
arches, or is caught by the flood of golden sunshine pouring in 
through the half-open door. All the surroundings of the grand 
central figure, magnificent in its pose, with no hardness or 
pedantry, but with an easy freedom in the drawing, are rich, 
simple, and harmonious. The upturned face, solemn in its 
expression, with clear blue eyes and flowing white beard, is care- 
fully painted, the features coming out strongly in the light which 
falls from above. This Arab, at prayer, is robed in an outer 
garment of white and gold, the under tunic being of a rich blue 
silk, striped with silver, heavily embroidered in rich red tints over 
the breast. The swarthy and powerfully built man in the rear of 
this richly clad Arab, is meanly dressed in poor garments, and 
more humble in his devotions — a well-chosen foil which heightens 
the contrast, and makes the picture very effective. 

Mr. Bridgman has recently returned from a sketching tour in 
Algeria, and is making constant progress in his profession. He 
has painted several fine pictures since receiving the Legion of 
Honor in 1878. His Salon picture for 1879, " Procession du Bceuf 
Apis," was regarded by the critics as a charming composition in 
the style of Gerome. "To Be Married," and " Descending the 
Steps of the Temple," both at the Sherk Art Gallery, in Brooklyn, 
are good examples of his latest work. The former represents a 
young dark-eyed beauty, seated on a divan, clad in blue velvet and 
pink silk, playing a musical instrument, very happy, although ♦ 
destined for the harem. The latter is an Egyptian scene, with 
priests descending the steps of a temple. Mr. Bridgman pos- 
sesses the power to treat a theme with independence, without a 
trace of copyism. It has been said of him that his art is more 
nearly allied to that of Rembrandt than to that of Gerome. 



ART NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
The English School at the Paris Exposition. 

Why do American journals, when speaking of George H. 
Boughton, always write " our American artist?" He is not 
American in anything, neither in birth, education nor tastes. 
The fact that he exhibited in the English school confirms this. 
France might claim him with greater justice, as he lived there 
while learning the art he now practices so skillfully. 

We remember reading in one of the foremost magazines of 
New York an article upon "An American Artist." It is to be 
hoped that the greater portion of the article is more correct than 
the anecdote of the artist copying the famous " Hemicycl'e " of 
Paul Delaroche in the long gallery of the Louvre. The " Hemi- 
cycle " is not in the Louvre, and never was ; but is painted on the 
semicircular wall behind the professors' seats in the Hall of Rec- 
ompenses in the Beaux Arts at Paris, whence comes its name, the 
" Hemicycle." And the public is not admitted except upon fixed 
days each week, with card, to pass through under care of a 
guardian. Students would scarcely care to copy it, the figures 
being heroic in size and the color very bad, and, as a painting, 
possessing no attractive mannerism. So the pretty anecdote falls 
through, and suggests the possibility of the author's never having 



seen the work, and certainly of his innocence of its whereabouts. 
Many such errors occur in the American press, whicn read abroad 
tend to the growth of an unfavorable opinion of American intel- 
ligence in art matters. 

We have upon many occasions spoken of the talent of George 
H. Boughton ; of his manner, which is more French than any- 
thing ; of the tender poetic sentiment which marks all his work : 
this, in combination with good composition, character, action and 
drawing, makes each work a complete picture. One charming 
example of these qualities is a pastoral of English rustic life. 
Some young girls have been gleaning, and, laden with the fruit 
of their labor, return in the dreamy twilight, with a pale, full 
moon to light their steps over a rippling brook, across which a 
shepherd and his flock have just passed. Another fine example 
is "The Bearers of the Burden," remarkable for the truthfulness 
of character drawing in the small figures and animal, the natural 
effect of the time and season. " Snow in Spring-time " is one of 
those poetic thoughts which Boughton seems to love. But the • 
rendering of falling snow with any degree of truth, and in a man- 
ner not to injure the figures, we may consider as impossible, inas- 
much as Mr. Boughton has failed. But the composition and 
drawing of the figures compensate for the little annoyance the 
motionless snow-flakes cause us for the minute. When their 
motion is stopped their beauty is gone. But Boughton's pictures 
are always complete. The subject-matter is always of greater 
importance than manipulation, though his manner is one of the 
most attractive in the English section, if we can call that English 
which is learned in another country. Boughton possesses the rare 
faculty, a precious one to an artist, of making much out of little. 
He sees beauties in the simplest bits of nature, and finds subjects 
in the homeliest duties of life. 

Another painter, remarkably original in manner and treat- 
ment, is W. K. Orchardson, who exhibited three pictures, "The 
Queen of Swords," from Scott's "Pirate," "The Bill of Sale,".and 
" The Antechamber." We have said that this artist is original ; 
he certainly is more so than any other English artist. There may 
be just a little feebleness in the lines, arising, no doubt, from a 
strong appreciation of what is called, ignorantly, "Hogarth's 
line of beauty ;" but the sentiment, story, and delicate but firm 
drawing, and, above all, his beautiful color and manner, makes us 
willingly forget the little too "snakiness" of line. 

An artist entirely different from either of the above is Luke 
Fildes, in that he is more attracted by the things actually before 
his eyes, and is content to paint them such, without digesting the 
material first, and creating the subject after. He is of the same 
school as Small, Walker, Gregory, Green, Herkomer, etc., and 
certainly the impetus given to the British school is owing mostly 
to these artists, who professedly go to nature, and render her as 
she appears to them. When we say "go to nature," we do not 
mean it to be understood that these artists are content with the 
first thing nature offers, or with the first view of anything beau- 
tiful in nature ; they believe in studying what is offered, and 
extracting from her her most hidden treasures. Why are their 
works so pre-eminently attractive otherwise ? 

We should have added to these names that of J. Aumonier, 
whose "Return from Labor" is a delicious transcript from nature. 
A wonderful feature of the work is the quiet running water, 
reflecting the sky and tinted clouds of evening, and the group of 
laborers taking their way along the banks to the thatched roofed 
village on the crest of the far hill. The character of the figures 
and drawing, the simple landscape, the true values of the different 
tones, all these are directly from nature ; but the sentiment of the 
whole, the thing or quality in the work which charms us, is the 
individual poetry of the artist, which can not be taught or learned. 
A great deal of this last quality is exhibited in the picture, 
"The Lord gave, the Lord has taken away; blessed be the name 
of the Lord," by F. Holl. 

We are disappointed in Noel Paton, but he belongs to the 
school passing away. He recognizes the value of correct draw- 
ing ; in fact, we scarcely have patience with those works which 
show a want of it, or carelessness on the part of the painter in it ; 
but if a work shows but accurate drawing, it fails to impress as a 
picture, and is not properly one.' We place them on the same 
level with fine architectural drawings, wherein we find as much 
knowledge of detail and careful manipulation as in any other 
branch of the arts. " Caliban listening to the Music :" the hard, 



